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serve to designate one very important feature at
least in the system we have now to describe.

About words and definitions, however, I am not
now so anxious, as about principles and ideas; so
that, leaving the phraseology to be settled as time
and circumstances may fix, I shall go on to expound
what appears to me to be the real nature of philo-
sophy and of philosophical research, by affirming
and illustrating a series of propositions.

I. First, then, we affirm, as a fundamental truth,
that humanity, being a divine creation, was designed
to accomplish a given course, and, by time and
labour, to fulfil a given destiny.

This is a proposition which, to a devout and con-
templative mind, requires, I think, but little proof
and illustration. There are few truths resting on
moral evidence more clear and certain than the
fact, that everything which has been brought into
being by an intelligent Creator, was brought into
being for some distinct end, and that this end must
at length be assuredly accomplished. To deny a
specific end would be the same thing as denying
either power or intelligence in the Creator. Even
man himself, with his poor modicum of intelligence,
never works connectedly without an end, much less
the great power, in the infinite reason of God.

If all things, therefore, have been created for
an end, it must be in the highest degree certain
that humanity has a destiny before it in the world,
which it is* at once designed and adapted to accom-